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THAT DAY. 

All things confessed thy nearness. Breeze to brook 

Whispered my bliss, as though 'twere Nature's gain : 
The brook that secret to the river took 

With swifter joy : the river to the main 
Unrolled the swelling mystery in a strain 

Of solemn sweetness, and on many a sea, 
That day, the lone ships rode more easily, 

Since Ocean's bosom heaved in sympathy 
With mutual music born of thee and me. 

That day, too, many a mated bird proclaimed 
Thy coming, but what seemed to speak thee most 

Was one dark rose, whose lovely, fragrant ghost 
Floated above the garden's dying host — , 

Just as the sky with sudden sunset flamed. 



HENRY IV. AUSTIN. 



NOTES. 



It is with peculiar pleasure that The Connois- 
seur presents in this number three short poems 
by Henry Willard Austin, of Medfield, Massa- 
chusetts. While much meritorious verse is now 
being published, "That Day" will be recognized 
by all connoisseurs in poetry as of high poetic 
rank. The suggested connection between the 
rose's death and the sudden birth of the sunset, 
all hinting one superior beauty in the lover, 
while undeniably original, reminds one of the 
careless grace of Shelley. " Nightfall in Louisi- 
ana " has the spontaneity and ease in changing 
measure which proclaim a skilled workman in 
rhythmical technique, of which point further 
evidence may be found in "The Flower Eter- 
nal," an interesting literary curio, in which the 
author's muse transforms herself into the 
mouse of childhood's "Dickory, dickory, 
dock ! " and runs up a metrical clock of chiming 
syllables to twelve and then down again to one. 
The Connoisseur has for some time regarded Mr. 
Austin as one of the most promising of Ameri- 
can poets, and is pleased to learn, as thisgoes to 
press, that no less an authority than James Rus- 
sell Lowell has recently said, " I am glad to find 



in Mr. Austin a new poet — for such he certainly 
is." Probably the most important of Mr. 
Austin's productions up to this time is a charm- 
ing poem entitled " The First Great Diamond," 
to appear in the September number of The Con- 
noisseur. He has also in preparation two prose 
articles, one of which, on the work of J. A. S. 
Monks, the celebrated sheep painter and etcher, 
is expected to be ready by September, and the 
other for the December number, upon a subject 
which will be duly announced. 



Though both commenced publication only last 
fall, American Art, of Boston, and the New 
York Art Review may already be classed with 
the most valuable of American art journals. 
They are conducted on original, but entirely 
different lines. The Boston periodical seems 
to have the active cooperation of artists and art 
publishers, being full of reproductions of pen- 
and-ink drawings of the leading pictures of the 
Boston and New York displays, with sketches 
of ornamental initial letters, head-pieces, and re- 
cent art book illustrations reproduced by photo- 
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engraving and other processes. It is also particu- 
larly well supplied with the latest art news. All 
this it furnishes at $2.50 a year or 25 cents a 
number. 



The Art Review is 75 cents a number or $6 a 
year, each number containing four or five papers 
by American art writers, some interesting art 
notes, and four pictures, one being an etching 
and the other three photogravures from paint- 
ings. While the etchings have thus far as a rule 
been fairly good, it may be said of several of the 
photogravures, that, considering all the points of 
choice of suitable painting to reproduce, the 
color used in printing, and the excellence of the 
execution, they have not been surpassed by any 
process-work in this country. Such are "The 
Tiger Lily " in the March number, from Edwin H. 
Blashfield's painting, and in a previous number 
"Evening," from Alexander Harrison's picture. 
The photogravure reproduction of sculptures is 
also good. Some of the articles are models 
of their kind ; for example, Chas. de Kay's, for 
February, on Donaghue's "Young Sophokles," 
and Henry Eckford's " Stained Glass Windows" 
in the March number. Everything about the 
magazine is highly finished, but only one pict- 
ure a month is illustrative of the text, and the 
general reader may sigh for some such sketches 
as enliven American Art. We do not know, 
though, that the Art Review is intended for the 
general reader, as the edition we understand is 
limited to 1000 copies, which we should think 
would scarcely allow of any being left for the 
benighted public outside of New York City. The 
price, while higher than that of most other maga- 
zines, is certainly reasonable enough for the 
attractions presented. Both the Art Review and 
American Art are doing yeoman service in the 
cause of art culture, and we sincerely trust they 
will reap abundantly of the harvest which, with 
such originality and enterprise, they are working 
to make a rich and speedy one. 



to every grade of intelligence, while it requires a 
certain culture to fully appreciate the enduring 
and far-reaching good accomplished by the dis- 
semination of the art-spirit in a community, its 
effects in softening the asperities of life, in 
elevating the masses, and brightening countless 
homes of rich and poor in an indirect way, 
while directly it provides a field for earning a 
livelihood to thousands of otherwise helpless 
men and women in whom nature and education 
have developed only refined tastes and delicate 
susceptibility to the beautiful, to the exclusion of 
the aggressive and close-calculating qualities 
required in business, or the peculiar intellectual 
traits essential to professional life, yet who, 
under the simple condition of being able to 
earn their bread, form an industrious, useful 
class, whose influence on their own time and 
upon posterity is not surpassed by that of any 
body of their fellow-citizens. 



There is no way in which our millionaires who 
wish to perpetuate the memory of their intelli- 
gent liberality and public spirit can better do so 
than by endowing public galleries of art,or adding 
to such collections the masterpieces which time 
renders practically priceless. There is no danger 
that such benefactions will at all diminish the 
donations to charities, such as hospitals and homes 
for the aged or distressed, for the latter appeal 



The wealthy citizens of the metropolis have 
been hardly as quick as those of the West to 
perceive the field offered by art to those wish- 
ing to place great donations to the best advan- 
tage of their fellow-men, but happily a general 
realization of it seems at length to have come. 
The recent splendid gifts to the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York have not excited anything 
like the attention in the public press, outside of 
the art journals, that would have been bestowed 
on endowments of equal magnitude upon some 
ill-provided college to enable it to add to 
the crowded ranks of the half-educated, yet it 
would be difficult to conceive a better dispo- 
sition of the money. Whatever pride there 
may be in local collections, the judicious 
everywhere should recognize the incalculable 
advantage to the whole country of such a gath- 
ering of truly representative works of great 
modern masters accessible to the public. The 
nation owes a debt of gratitude to Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, the late Miss Wolfe, Judge Hilton, 
and George I. Seney, of which it will be more 
fully sensible as time rolls on. If our own 
people are not yet quite aware of the extent of 
the obligation, foreigners are, as the European 
journals attest. 



The New York World says the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art should be open on Sunday. 
" Every picture on its walls is a means of popu- 
lar education. The productions of eminent 
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painters are worth a great deal to the moral 
health of the city. A good picture is sometimes 
better than a sermon. The people feel grateful 
to the public-spirited gentlemen who have 
donated so many magnificent works of art, and 
they simpiy ask for the opportunity to look at 
them." 



It was of his painting, " Friedland — 1807," 
just presented to the Metropolitan Museum by 
Judge Hilton, that Meissonier wrote to A. T. 
Stewart at the time of its original purchase : 
"It is with feelings of deep emotion that I part 
with a painting so long the life and joy of my 
studio. Receive it as a friend — not as that 
which pleases for a time and is then forgotten, 
but to improve more and more upon closer ac- 
quaintance. 1 am convinced — and I do not 
say so without a certain pride — that its value 
will increase with time. The criticisms of the 
subject will pass, but the painting will remain, 
an honor for you and for me. ... An artist 
only, and an artist of great experience, can tell 
what time, what trouble, and what patience 
have been necessary to unite so many diverse 
elements, — how difficult it is with such varied 
material to put aside the artifices so often em- 
ployed in art to conceal defects. 1 will con- 
clude with offering you my portrait. You desired 
to possess one, and I have had the pleasure of 
painting this myself for you." 

The portrait accompanied the picture as a part 
of Judge Hilton's gift to the Museum. 



The art-press of the country grows didactic 
anent the new building of the Philadelphia 
Art Club. American Art says: "Between 
the $100,000 building of the new Phila- 
delphia Club and the pretzels and beer of the 
defunct St. Louis Club lies the golden mean 
of all associations of artists." To relieve Mr. 
Riordan's innocent apprehension, we would 
have him know that, wealthy as Philadelphia 
artists invariably are, they are not carrying 
this enterprise alone, but that many gentlemen 
of larger wealth from other pursuits, and even 
some whose only pursuit is that of refined 
pleasure and quiet methods of conferring public 
benefits, are members of this "association of 
artists." The critics who think $100,000 would 
buy many art-works don't seem to remember 
that Philadelphians sometimes regard that sum 
as not too much for one painting. 



Acts of vandalism which seem almost in- 
credible are perpetrated upon the Washington 
Monument by visitors, the marble being chipped 
away, the bronze letters forced off, and the silver 
ornaments mutilated. 



There are one hundred and eight pictures by 
American artists in the Paris Salon, — the 
largest number ever exhibited there, — but the 
contributions are pronounced not equal in merit 
to those of recent years, the artists and the 
critics of Paris finding only three or four pict- 
ures worthy of notice. 



The art collection of Mr. William T. Walters, 
of Baltimore, is valued at over $1,000,000. 



Meissonier is studying with his usual thorough- 
ness Mr. Eadweard Muybridge's instantaneous 
photographs of men and animals in motion. 



Japanese pottery, says Prof. E. S. Morse, is all = 
genuine. The Satsuma pottery sold in this coun- 
try is of Satsuma clay, but it is made for this 
country and is not old. It is simply an imita- 
tion of the genuine made in Japan. The deco- 
rations are so florid and profuse that no cultured 
Japanese would permit it to be seen in his house. 

The surroundings of the potteries are neat ; no 
broken pots are to be found around, and for the 
American market the goods are made by the 
poorest workmen, are decorated by mere chil- 
dren, and are considered most monstrous by the 
Japanese. 

The potter's wheel used by the Chinese is like 
a huge cart wheel which is set revolving at a 
great speed, and the clay is placed on the hub 
and is there formed into the pot. The Japanese, 
however, uses a tablet upon which he places his 
clay, and, revolving the tablet by means of a 
stick, manipulates it. The tools used are rude 
to the last degree, and are such as no American 
would ever think of handling; but there is a 
keen, sharp mind behind these tools, which does 
the work. They have a very curious furnace, 
consisting of a series of ovens on a hill, the last 
oven being on top of the hill with chimneys ; 
the pottery is placed in this series of ovens, and 
the fire is started in the lowest of them, and not 
a particle of the heat is wasted, oven after oven 
being fired up till all are at the proper heat, and 
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the fire is passing from one to another until it 
reaches the chimneys at the top. 

One of the great secrets of Japanese art is that 
in decoration they know when to stop, and they 
are moderate and modest. 

As regards Japanese table ware, there is but 
little in this country that is not made for us. 
The cups in Japan never have handles; they 
never have saucers, and such a thing as a sugar 
bowl is not known to them, for they do not use 
sugar in their tea. 

The Japanese are very fond of using rural sub- 
jects for their decoration, and they are habitually 



given to placing appropriate inscriptions upon 
their cups and other choice articles. Various 
kinds of cups are used in drinking different 
fluids, and the Japanese intoxicants are so 
mild as -to be almost innocuous to Americans. 
The small earthen boxes often sold for jewel 
boxes, etc., are meant for incense. The flower 
vases are rough and unornamented, and they say 
that our highly decorated vases kill the colors 
of the flowers. 

The Japanese youths are taught how to ar- 
range flowers, and, in fact, there are schools for 
the purpose. 



TWO BITES OF A CHERRY. 

You know the old proverb 
(It's foolish — yes, very) 

That tells us we can't make 
Two bites of a cherry. 

But when cherries were ripe 

I met a maid merry, 
Who was willing to make 

Two bites of a cherry. 

Between her soft lips, then, . 

She placed the red berry, 
And we proved we could make 

Two bites of a cherry. 

You may have your rare wines, 
Port, claret, or sherry, 

But give me for nectar 
Two bites of a cherry. 



W. E. P. French. 




